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THE LAW OF NATIONS* 


O start with this title is to suggest perhaps 

wherein lies the cause of dispute in the long 
discussions that have ranged round the meaning and 
significance of the /us Gentium; for it is a mistrans- 
lation to give law as the English equivalent of the 
Latin jas. The English translators of the Summa are 
not always consistent in their equivalents for the 
phrase, for in 1a.2@, q. 95, art. 4, in the answer to the 
first objection (p. 62) the expression ‘law of nations’ 
is given, while in 2a.2@, q. 57, art. 3 (p. 108), it is 
‘the right of nations.’ It is this last that is un- 
doubtedly the truer rendering. 

The origin of the phrase, however, will help us to 
understand what exactly jus gentium signifies and 
perhaps solve it. It seems to be beyond dispute that 
the term began to be in use in the latter days of the 
Republic of Rome when the city had begun its con- 
quests of Italy and was holding under its sway peoples 
for whom it did not legislate, and yet whose quarrels 
it had to adjust. A special judge had to be given 
them, the Pretor Peregrinus, whose function it was 
to settle their disputes, as the Pretor Urbanus settled 
those of the citizens of Rome. It was found in practice 
that these foreigners had very many institutions in 
common, so that gradually a code was evolved which 
was based upon no positive legislation of any particu- 
lar city or tribe, but was the mere putting into order 
of what was found already to have obtained amongst 
these non-Roman subject peoples. Side by side, 
therefore, two codes became enshrined in the law 
books of Rome, the Roman Law and the Law of the 
Peoples, the first originating of course gradually and 
deliberately in acts of assemblies and of tribunes, the 
second merely discovered, the one determined by in- 

* This is the substance of a paper read at the Reading Con- 
gress recently. 
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dividuals, the other found in use amongst different 
peoples. 

To the Roman lawyers, who were not theorists but 
a practical body busied over the administration of 
justice everywhere, the fashion came in (against which 
Cato and his friends protested) of copying the theories 
of the Greeks. To the older generation, this new 
philosophy was alien, academic, and destructive of 
tradition. Despite their opposition, however, the new 
philosophy gained ground. It taught, amongst other 
things, the idea of a reign of nature, the philosophic 
concept of some universal human nature, everywhere 
motived by the same unchanging reason, moved by 
the same instincts, working to the same goal. This 
community of reason, instincts and purpose revealed 
the existence in common human nature of a common 
law, a law of nature, everywhere and by all recog- 
nized and obeyed. 

Was it strange then for the Roman lawyers to 
identify with this Greek notion of a law of nature 
the code they had discovered already working amongst 
their subject peoples? Was it strange for them to 
begin after a while, to exalt this natural law above 
their own positive and civil regulations, and even to 
appeal to this law as part of natural justice, appeal 
to a right of nations, in order to defend or attack 
existing laws or to promote new ones? Thus at least 
it came to pass that under the Empire and even before 
it we find a steady identification of the lex nature with 
the jus gentium. Cicero, for instance, has a phrase 
which is generally quoted in this connection, coxsensio 
omnium gentium lex nature putanda est. (Tusce. I. 
13, 30: and cf. De Officiis iii., 17, 69.) 

This steady identification of the two appears to 
have lasted from the Greek days of the later Roman 
Republic till the third century after Christ when an 
entirely new idea became generally accepted, an idea 
1178 
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The Law of Nations 


which was found so like part of the deposit of faith 
that it was seized on by the Christian writers and 
made use of to furnish them with political expressions 
and phrases. This new idea had been the invention, 
or at least was the accepted doctrine, of the Stoics, 
namely that there had once been a golden age when 
nature ruled and all was well with man, that man had 
later introduced conventions and artificial pretences 
to his own undoing, and that to save the world it was 
necessary to throw over this false civilization and go 
back to primitive principles and instincts. Man had 
been and should be hardy, simple, and natural. This 
appeal was a call away from the later Rome of the 
Republic and the Empire with its success, its wealth, 
its comfort, its fine buildings, back to an earlier and 
more primitive way of life, when Dictators were called 
from their ploughs to save the State. 

‘To the early Fathers of the Church who learnt this 
in great measure from Seneca, the Stoic doctrine 
seemed a pagan attempt to describe the Fall. The 
golden age of nature seemed to hint at the Garden 
of Eden, and the nature of man, primitive and perfect, 
to which the Stoics appealed, was to them only the 
original justice of Adam. So they, too, contrasted 
nature and convention, the principles and rights that 
man received and their subsequent use and abuse. So, 
too, it came about that they considered man to be 
by nature different from what he was in actual life. 
They saw slavery and judged that all men once were 
free; they saw private property and judged men once 
to have held all things in common; they saw govern- 
ment and judged that in reality men were by nature 
equal. They imagined a law of nature and found 
that human institutions everywhere opposed this law 
of nature; they did not say for a moment that these 
institutions were wrong, indeed they justified slavery, 
private property, and government as necessitated by 
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the fall. Granted, say they, that man is spoiled by sin, 
then one will need a master, all will need government, 
and the peace can only be kept if the possibilities of 
disputed use are removed by individual ownership 
and possession. Thus they justified these institutions, 
but they traced them to the fall, to circumstances, to 
the experience of man; they never looked at them 
as belonging essentially to man’s nature. In Heaven 
none of them would exist, their need was earthly, due 
to sin and not to the nature that had sinned. Thus 
in their turn they began to divide what the early 
Roman legists had identified. They discovered that 
man’s nature did not necessarily imply in itself what 
it seemed now wholly unable to do without. The law 
of nature was one thing, the use of nations was 
wholly another. Man, said they, had been born free, 
everywhere he was in chains. Rousseau was merely 
Rufinus re-written. 

Even the lawyers of this period began to see a 
difference between the law of nature and the right of 
nations, and distinguished what Cicero had identified. 
They were influenced partly by the Stoics, partly by 
the infiltrations of Christian thought, partly by com- 
mon sense. The name of Ulpian is a great name 
amongst the legists of Rome, and he certainly in many 
places boldly sets out the difference : ‘The institution 
of Manumission takes its rise from the law of nations 
since by natural law we were all born free’ (Digest 1, 
1,4; cf. also 50, 17, 32; 41, 2, 12; 50, 17, 35; 43, 26, 
2). The names of Tryphoninus and of Florentinus, 
who also are quoted in the Corpus /Juris, lend un- 
doubted support to this view. Says the former: 
‘Liberty belongs to natural law, lordship was intro- 
duced by the law of nations’ (6, 42, 6, Digest) and the 
latter: ‘Slavery is an institution of the law of nations 
whereby one man is subjected to another contrary to 
nature’ (1, 5, 4, Diges?). 
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The Law of Nations 


The Fathers of the Church, therefore, had before 
them not merely the Stoics and Seneca to help them 
but even the Digest, which at least in some of its 
phrases kept the law of nations and the law of nature 
separate and distinct. By the sixth century the idea 
of the Fall had, moreover, become part even of the 
legal theory of Rome, and it was held that the law of 
nature was too good to be true and the law of nations 
merely an adaptation of it to the now-corrupted 
humanity. By the eleventh century when learning 
came out from its retreats and it was possible at last 
after the long wars to think and write and teach, the 
division between the two laws is found still to be the 
common theory both of lawyers and churchmen. 
Hincmar, Agobard, Rabanus Maurus all reproduce it; 
sometimes a writer will tell us frankly of his per- 
plexity over it, unable perhaps as Azo confesses of 
himself, to reconcile or rather adjust natural freedom 
and actual slavery. Usually, however, there is no sign 
of any difficulty, merely the assurance that both laws 
are to be found, that one is older and purer, but that 
the other must obtain in a world spoiled by sin. 

However, as time went on we find an even clearer 
distinction emerging, one which is really in the end 
to dominate the Middle Ages. Florentinus and his 
friends distinguish a triple division of law, the /us 
Nature, the /us Gentium, the Jus Civile, as three 
parts of the same law; Azo (/msti. 1, 2) speaks of the 
Jus naturale as capable of many interpretations : 

(i) the natural instinct of animals; 
(ii) the sense of justice that leads to the con- 
sciousness of an obligation; 
(iii) coincident with the /us Gentium; 
(iv) coincident with the /us Civile; 
(v) the law of Scripture, laid down in the Com- 
mandments and in the Gospels; 
(vi) the law of equity; 
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and Ulpian himself in a strange and eccentric passage 
(/mstit. 1, 2 and Digest 1, 1, 3) suddenly says: ‘ Natu- 
ral law is that law which nature has taught all animals. 
The law of nations is that which the races of mankind 
use.’ Notice that here law is a mere instinct, not ethical 
at all, not related to justice, but the instinct or in- 
clination of nature to fulfil its purpose and functions. 
Gathering up all these, Gratian, who marks the teach- 
ing of his times and its previous learning, who tries so 
hard to harmonize all discords and to find a theory 
which will suit every one’s fancy and establish a com- 
mon teaching for all, talks about natural law as the 
absolute law of man’s nature irrespective of life or 
experience, the mere rational discoveries of right and 
wrong, the instincts of animal nature informed and 
justified by reason, the precepts of the Scriptures, 
eternal, abiding, divinely taught, irremovable (Dist. I, 
Cap. I, and Dist. 8, p. 1). Against this is custom, the 
result of men living together, surrendering a little of 
their private rights for the general convenience of all, 
a matter of expedience, conditional, the effect of living 
in a work-a-day world. The Natural law is, therefore, 
a divine thing, fas; custom is merely human, jus. 
Natural law is primitive and unchangeable; the law or 
jus of Nations is customary and to be found every- 
where. To the mediaeval mind, then, natural law was 
beginning to signify something almost instinctive; at 
least to include those instinctive acts which man 
shares with the very animals. The value of it as 
opposed to the jus gentium seemed diminishing. 
Then comes Aquinas, the next after Gratian to 
gather up all previous learning and harmonize it,— 
his synthesis, distinguished chiefly by this, that it has 
been the nucleus whence has evolved the subsequent 
developments of Catholic thought. St. Thomas was 
not a canonist in the sense that Gratian was, yet his 
treatise De Legibus is one of the most important and 
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The Law of Nations 


magisterial in the Szsma. Let us briefly run through 
its chief points : 


1. Jus is not the same as dex: For, says he in the 
Summa (2a. 2@. q. 57, att. 1, p. 105), ‘right is the 
object of justice.’ Again in his answer to the second 
objection of the same article (p. 106) he argues : 

‘ Just as there pre-exists in the mind of the craftsman 
an expression of the things to be made externally by his 
craft, which expression is called the rule of his craft, so 
too there pre-exists in the mind an expression of the par- 
ticular just work which reason determines and which is a 
kind of rule of prudence. If this rule be expressed in 
writing it is called a law which according to Isidore 
(Etymol. V) is a written decree: and so law is not the same 
as right, but an expression of right.’ 

The jus gentium is then a right, not a law. Laws 
may be passed to express the rights of nations; but 
these rights themselves were never formally passed 
by any legislative assembly. They are coeval with 
man’s existence, part of his experience, his inevitable 
custom, not however necessarily to be found every- 
where and yet never wholly lost, the normal result of 
man’s living in a community which is subject to con- 
ditions of culture and to needs that vary, adjustable, 
not divine but human, not necessarily wedded to life 
but just happening to be useful, the fruit of years of 
existence, the things he has always come back to in 
the end as more or less necessary, the results, con- 
clusions which his natural reason has deduced from 
the actual art of living. 

Thus in answer to the objection : 

‘ Right as stated above (A.z2) is divided into natural and 
positive. Now the right of nations is not a positive right, 
since all nations never agreed to decree anything by 
common agreement. Therefore the right of nations is a 
natural right,’ 

he says : 

‘ Since natural reason dictates matters which are accord- 

ing to the right of nations, as implying a proximate 
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equality, it follows that they need no special institution, 
for they are instituted by natural reason itself.’ (2a, 2, 
57-3. ad 3m., p. 110.) 


2. He insists that Natural Law includes every 
natural inclination of man: 


‘ The first principle in the practical reason is one founded 
on the notion of good, viz. that good is that which all 
things seek after. Hence this is the first precept of the 
law, that good is to be done and ensued, and evil is to be 
avoided. All other precepts of the natural law are based 
upon this: so that whatever the practical reason naturally 
apprehends as man’s good (or evil) belongs to the precepts 
of the natural law as something to be done (or avoided).’ 


(1a, 2@, q. 94, art. 2, p. 43.) 
To natural law, therefore, belong ‘all those things 
to which man has a natural inclination... .’ 


(i) ‘ In accordance with the nature he has in common with 
all substances,’ i.e. his inclination to ‘ whatever is a 
means of preserving: human life’ ; 

(ii) ‘ in accordance with the nature he has in common with 
all animals,’ i.e. ‘ sexual intercourse, education of 
offspring and so forth’ ; 

(iii) ‘ according to the nature of his reason, which nature is 
proper to him,’ i.e. ‘to shun ignorance, to avoid 
offending those among whom one has to live and 
other such things.’ 


You see how wide in his view is the domain of 
Natural Law. 


3. But the third and highest form of Natural Law, 
he proceeds to divide into what is primary and what 
is secondary : 


‘The moral precepts of the Mosaic law, distinct from 
the ceremonial and judicial precepts, are about things per- 
taining of their very nature to good morals. Now since 
human morals depend on their relation to reason, which is 
the proper principle of human acts, those morals are called 
good which accord with reason, and those are called bad 
which are discordant from reason. And as every judgment 
of speculative reason proceeds from the natural knowledge 
of first principles, so every judgment of practical reason 
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The Law of Nations 


proceeds from principles known naturally, as stated above 
(Q. XCIV, AA.2, 4): from which principles one may pro- 
ceed in various ways to judge of various matters. For 
some matters connected with human actions are so evident, 
that after very little consideration one is able at once to 
approve or disapprove of them by means of these general 
first principles: while some matters cannot be the subject 
of judgment without much consideration of the various 
circumstances which all are not competent to do carefully, 
but only those who are wise: just as it is not possible for 
all to consider the particular conclusions of sciences, but 
only those who are versed in philosophy: and lastly, there 
are matters of which man cannot judge unless he be helped 
by Divine instruction; such as the articles of faith. It is 
therefore evident that since the moral precepts are about 
matters which concern good morals; and since good morals 
are those which are in accord with reason; and since also 
every judgment of human reason must needs be derived in 
some way from natural reason; it follows of necessity that 
all the moral precepts belong to the law of nature; but not 
all in the same way. For there are certain things which 
the natural reason of every man, of its own accord and at 
once, judges to be done or not to be done: e.g. Honour 
thy father and thy mother, and Thou shalt not kill, Thou 
shalt not steal: and these belong to the law of nature 
absolutely. And there are certain things which, after a 
more careful consideration, wise men deem obligatory. 
Such belong to the law of nature, yet so they need to be 
inculcated, the wiser teaching the less wise: e.g. Rise up 
before the hoary head and honour the person of the aged 
man, and the like. And there are some things to judge of 
which human reason needs Divine instruction, whereby we 
are taught about the things of God: e.g. Thou shalt not 
make to thyself a graven thing nor the likeness of anything ; 
Thou shalt not take the Name of the Lord thy God in vain.’ 
(1a, 2, q. 100, art. 1, pp. 114-115.) 


Yet though in this sense the things of faith fall 


under the natural law because they are not opposed 
to it, it must not be thought that faith and reason are 
convertible terms. St. Thomas has already explained 
this : 


‘ Not that whatever is contained in the Law of the Gospel 
belongs to the Natural law, since they contain many things 
that are above nature; but that whatever belongs to the 
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natural law is fully contained in them. Wherefore Gratian 
after saying that the natural law is what is contained in 
the law and the Gospel, adds at once by way of example, 
by which everyone is commanded to do to others as he 
would be done by.’ (1a, 2%, q. 94, art. 4, ad 1m, 6. 49.) 








































4. He considers that the natural law, both in its 
primary and secondary precepts, thus placed in our 
hearts by God is essentially the same the world over : 


‘ We must say that the natural law as to general prin- 
ciples, is the same for all, both as to rectitude and as to 
knowledge. But as to certain matters of detail, which are 
conclusions as it were, of those general principles, it is the 
same for all in the majority of cases, both as to the recti- 
tude and as to knowledge; and yet in some cases it may 
fail, both as to rectitude, by reason of certain obstacles 
(just as natures subject to generation and corruption fail 
in some few cases on account of some obstacle), and as to 
knowledge, since in some the reason is perverted by passion 
or evil habit or an evil disposition of nature; thus formerly, 
theft, although it is expressly contrery to the natural law, 
was not considered wrong among the Germans, as Julius 
Czsar relates (De Bello Gall V1).’ (1a, 2a, q. 24, art. 4, 


p. 48.) 
5. Although in some ways it is thus immutable; in 
some ways it is thus subject to change. 


‘There belong to the natural law, first certain most 
general precepts that are known to all; and secondly, 
certain secondary and more detailed principles which are, 
as it were, conclusions following closely from first principles, 
As to these general principles, the natural law, in the 
abstract, can nowise be blotted out from men’s hearts. 
But it is blotted out in the case of a particular action, in so 
far as reason is hindered from applying the general principle 
to a particular point of practice, on account of concupi- 
scence or some other passion, as stated above. (Q. 
LXXVII, A.2.) But as to the other, i.e. the secondary 
precepts, the natural law can be blotted out from the human 
heart, either by evil persuasions, just as in speculative 
matters error occurs in respect of necessary conclusions; 
or by vicious customs and corrupt habits, as among some 
men theft and even unnatural vices, as the Apostle states 
(Rom. i) were not esteemed sinful.’ (1a, 22, q. 94, art. 6, 


p. 52.) 
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The Law of Nations 


6. It can ever be added to, if man deem it neces- 
sary : 

‘ A thing is said to belong to the natural law in two ways. 
First because nature inclines thereto, e.g. that one should 
not do harm to another. Secondly, because nature did not 
bring in the contrary: thus we might say that for man 
to be naked is of the natural law, because nature did not 
give him clothes, but art invented them. In this sense, 
the possession of all things in common and universal 
freedom are said to be of the natural law, because to wit, 
the distinction of possessions and slavery were not brought 1 
in by nature, but devised by human reason for the benefit 
of human life. Accordingly, the law of nature was not 
changed in this respect, except by addition.’ (1a, 22, 

q- 94, art. 5, ad 3m, p. 51.) 


























7. But this effects merely whatever is secondary, for 
what is divine is beyond man’s power to change. 


‘A change in the natural law may be understood in two 
ways. First by way of addition. In this sense nothing 
hinders the natural law from being changed: since many 
things for the benefit of human life have been added over 
and above the natural law, both by Divine law and by 
human laws. Secondly, a change in the natural law may 
be understood by way of subtraction, so that what pre- 
viously was according to the natural law, ceases to be so. 
In this sense, the natural !aw is altogether unchangeable 
in its first principles: but in its secondary principles, which, 
as we have said (A.4) are certain detailed proximate con- 
clusions drawn from the first principles, the natural law is 
not changed so that what it prescribes be not right in most 
cases. But it may be changed in some particular cases of 
rare occurrence, through some special cause hindering the 
observance of such precept, as stated above (A.4).’ (1a, 


22, 94, 5, P- 50.) 


8. Here then you have the explanation of the jus 


gentium. 

‘ As stated above (A.2) the natural right or jus is that 
which by its very nature is adjusted to or commensurate 
with another person. Now this may happen in two ways; 
first according as it is considered absolutely: thus a male 
by its very nature is commensurate with the female to beget 
offspring by her, and a parent is commensurate with the 
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offspring to nourish it. Secondly, a thing is naturally ‘ 
commensurate with another person, not according as it is , 
considered absolutely, but according to something resultant ‘ 
from it, for instance, the possession of property. For if a 
particular piece of land be considered absolutely, it contains , 
no reason why it should belong to one man more than 
another, but if it be considered in respect of its adaptability 
to cultivation and the unmolested use of the land, it has a O 
certain commensuration to be the property of one and not eter 
of another man, as the Philosopher shows (Polit. ii). Now inan 
it belongs not only to man, but also to the other animals pit? 
to apprehend a thing absolutely: wherefore the right that sive 
we call natural is common to us and other animals accord- repe 
ing to the first kind of commensuration. But the right of crea 
nations falls short of natural right in this way, as the Nat 
Lawyer says (Dig. loc. cit. i.e. 1.1), because the latter is «al 
common to all animals, while the former is common to men is al 
only. On the other hand, to consider a thing by comparing ness 
it with what results from it, is proper to reason, wherefore stan 
this same is natural to man in respect of natural reason the. 
which dictates it. Hence the Lawyer Caius says (Ibid. : 
IX): Whatever natural reason decrees among all men, is or ¢ 
observed by all equally, and is called the right of nations.’ how 
(2a, 2@, q. 57, art. 3, pp. 108-110.) mar 
St. Thomas makes this point even more clear in his oe 
answer to an objection in the same article : pi 
‘ Considered absolutely, the fact that this particular man Par 
should be a slave rather than another man, is based, not 
on natural reason, but on some resultant utility, in that it effe 
is useful to this man to be ruled by a wiser man and to the whe 
latter to be helped by the former,as the Philosopher states law 
(Pol. i). Wherefore slavery which belongs to the right of hun 
nations is natural in the second way and not in the first.’ 
(2a, 2@, q. 57, art. 3, ad 2m, p. 110.) vat 
. . . can 
Very briefly again St. Thomas explains his view of giv’ 
this relationship of the two sets of laws : fou 
‘The law of nations is indeed in some way natural to the 
man in so far as he is a reasonable being, because it is of | 
derived from the natural law by way of a conclusion that the 
is not very remote from its premisses. Wherefore men at 
1In the first objection S. Thomas quotes from Ulpian, ‘ The pec 
right of nations is that which is in use among all nations.’ 
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easily agreed thereto. Nevertheless it is distinct from the 
natural law, especially from that natural law which is 
common to all animals.’ This he wrote in answer to 
objection which concludes: ‘ Therefore the law of nations 
is not contained under positive human law, but rather under 
natural law.’ (1a, 2@, q. 95, art. 4, ad 1m, p. 62.) 


Over us all, then, in the view of St. Thomas, is the 
eternal law, in which all share, creation animate and 
inanimate. Irrational creation obeys this blindly, pas- 
sively, going to its purpose, as St. Thomas so often 
repeats, ‘like an arrow shot from the bow.’ Of rational 
creation is asked no blind obedience but active assent. 
Natural law is just this assent. Man by natural reason 
is able to discern the first principles of life; his busi- 
ness, then, is to apply these principles to the circum- 
stances of his life. Their application is not a law, but 
the carrying out of a law, not a /ex but a 7us, not eternal 
or divine, but human and positive. The application, 
however, is partly effected by the deliberate action of 
man directly at work to solve the difficulties which 
fallen nature puts to the full observance of the eternal 
natural law. Thus we have civil law, the positive en- 
actments of men, enshrined in statutes and codes. 
Partly, however, we find that the application has been 
effected by experience universally and is almost every- 
where the same. There is, for example, no positive 
law to be found in codes decreeing the necessity for 
human government or for the institution of some pri- 
vate property or for some sort of serfdom: no code 
can be traced as the origin of these institutions or as 
giving them sanction, yet everywhere they are to be 
found. Indirectly therefore, without positive code, by 
the sheer result of the art of life, certain applications 
of the natural law have come to be commonly used, 
these all form part of the jus gentium. There is no 
lex gentium, for a law is a written decree and the 
peculiarity of the jus gentium is precisely that it has 
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never been written or determined; it is found; it isa 
conclusion. The law under which it operates is the 
natural law, but it is itself the right of nations. 

For St. Thomas, then, the nations of the world are a 
unity, fellow sharers in a common nature, moved every- 
where by the same impulses, acting under the direction 
of the same reason, obeying the same law. Set a group 
of people down anywhere in the world, leave them 
alone, and you will find that after a while they are 
busily working out their public life pretty much along 
the same lines as every other people has done, using 
pretty much the same institutions. You may abolish 
these institutions if you like : but your abolition cannot 
hold out against the human experience. If you return 
after years, it will only be to find that they have gone 
back to their earlier ways. Man is very old. He is 
always making experiments. Yet he always returns 
to his past for in the end he is always overborne. 
Quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, that is the jus gentium. 
Securus judicat orbis terrarum. Man is found right 
in the end, the past on the whole justified, democracy 
defended by her children. So that the jus gentium is 
not a law between nations, but a law or rather the 
conclusions of a law found amongst all nations. These 
conclusions are not to be looked at as begotten by the 
State, but as the begetters of the State. They are not 
subject to private judgment, whether of individuals or 
of assemblies, whether of dictators or of Parliaments; 
they are really sacred though of human origin; they 
are so venerable that they can never die. 

Now here you see the difficulty that any notion like 
this must encounter to-day. It is a concept that a 
Catholic sees at once and a non-Catholic must find it 
hard to see at all. The Catholic believes in laws older 
that States, in a human nature more venerable than the 
Mother of Parliaments, superior to the sovereignty of 
the people. He is taunted on this account by being 
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told that he has a divided allegiance, divided, that is, 
between the claims of the State and some extrinsic 
principles. His answer is that the allegiance may be at 
times divided, but that when it is divided the fault is 
not his; it can only be the fault of the State. The State 
need not leave the law of nature which is the law of 
God, or of nations which is an inevitable law for man. 
If it does leave it, he certainly cannot follow. He must 
remain where he and the State once were together. It 
is the State which has moved aside. It is the State that 
has divided what God put together; in the end the 
State must come back or it will die. It is the heresies 
that conspire against the rights of nations that are 
mortal, he says, and not these older rights that die. 
The heresies are dead or dying while he looks on. 

There is then a natural law, in its principles eternal, 
immutable, above change. It is obeyed by all animals 
by way of instinct; man obeys it not only by instinct 
but by reason as well. He must apply these unchang- 
ing laws which he can forget but never alter; he may 
indeed have to amplify them, to add but not to sub- 
tract. These additions are either determined and de- 
liberate, and then you have the civil law or right; or 
they are customary and the conclusions of experience, 
and then you have the right of nations. It is human, 
this 72s gentium, as much part of positive law as is 
jus civile. Both alike owe their sanction to the fact 
that they must never be contrary to nature and the 
natural law; they differ in this that one is instinctive 
and evervwhere, the other deliberate and local. The 
jus civile shows us the single world as a medley of 
different States; the 7s gentium is nobler, it shows us 
the medlev of different States as a single world. 


Bebe JArreTT, O.P. 
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A KNIGHT ERRANT OF THE PEN 


T is the custom to deride the journalist as a writer 
of vulgarian English and a debaser of our noble 
mother tongue. ‘Journalese’ is the contemptuous 
term often applied to his style in prose. At best his 
utterances are regarded as sparrow’s twitterings com- 
pared with the classic notes of the authentic songsters 
of literature. Yet everyone reads him, even those 
who scoff: and numerous scholars, professors and 
pedants find newspapers a necessity. At his worst 
the journalist can be very bad; but at his best, he can 
reach the heights. Our own time, which might easily 
be labelled the Age of Print, has given the journalist 
his opportunity. By means of rapid machine-printing 
he can gain the ears of the world and, if he has some- 
thing to say and a way of saying it, he can command a 
hearing and wield an influence that any teacher or 
preacher might envy. 

In the very front rank of the few who have given 
us journalism at its best is Sir Philip Gibbs. He has 
had the rare gift of using to the full every opportunity 
that fortune threw in his way or that his own audacity 
could snatch. In his latest book, Adventures in Jour- 
nalism* he tells in his vivid and lucid way the experi- 
ences of a spectator of the world, an on-looker with a 
pen swiftly chronicling life’s enterprises, its pageantry, 
its follies, its humour, its crimes, its wars—all the 
medley that makes it so complex a patchwork of mad 
mystery. To have lived amid varied incident and 
stirring event is one thing: it is quite another to make 
them living and articulate on a printed page. Philip 
Gibbs has a magic pen which transports his readers 
into the scenes and atmosphere of his adventures. 


' Adventures in Journalism. By Philip Gibbs. (Heinemann, 15/-.) 
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A Knight Errant of the Pen 


Much that he relates in this new book he has already 
given us more fully elsewhere; but we do not regret 
the repetition, because of the fresh stories and the 
deft touch that sets the old words to new tunes. He 
tells us that the war utterly changed him, disillusioned 
him, and stifled all his romance, yet happily the 
change is not noticeable in this book: to the very 
last page he shows in all his strange escapades the 
same eternal boyishness of heart that fascinated 
readers of his earlier work, The Street of Adventure. 
He looks out upon life with eyes of youth : he sees the 
realities of things, yet his frank open view of men 
and their virtues and vices is essentially moral. With- 
out any prating or preaching he inculcates, uncon- 
sciously and spontaneously, the sound Christian doc- 
trine that men should hate iniquity and love right- 
eousness. Without being in any sense of the word 
a propagandist or writer of tracts, he conveys in all 
his books a sane ethical view of life, and he does this 
not wittingly or of set purpose, but just naturally by 
being what he is. In this connection we are think- 
ing chiefly of his outspoken denunciation of the 
brutalities of war; his sense of justice in championing 
the causes of oppressed peoples and the starving mil- 
lions in Russia; his Christian view upon marriage and 
divorce; and his belief that a journalist should set 
conscience above expediency or sordid gain. Hence 
the special value of such a writer to a generation which 
will not readily listen if it becomes aware that it is 
being preached to. 


Philip Gibbs tells us that he ‘began life very 
high up in the world,’ and ‘I have been climbing down 
steadily ever since. I was at least very high up—on 
the top floor of the House of Cassell, in La Belle 
Sauvage Yard—when I assumed, at the age of nine- 
teen, the enormous title of Educational Editor, and 
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gained the microscopic salary of £120 a year.’ From 
Cassells he went to the North of England as manag- 
ing editor of Tillotsons’ Literary Syndicate, a posi- 
tion he gained by winding-up his letter of application 
with the sentence, ‘As Pitt said, I am guilty of the 
damnable crime of being a young man.’ Later he 
went to Fleet Street as a sub-editor of The Daily 
Mail, whose inspiring genius, Alfred Harmsworth 
(afterwards Lord Northcliffe), he describes as a man 
who combined the ‘qualities typical to a supreme de- 
gree of the average man, as produced by the triviality, 
the restlessness, the craving for sensation, the desire 
to escape from boredom, the impatience with the 
length and dullness and difficulty of life and learning, 
the habit of taking short cuts to knowledge and judg- 
ment, which characterised that great middle-class 
public of the world before the war.’ He tells us how 
when interviewing General Booth, the old man thrust 
him down on his knees, saying, ‘Now let us pray for 
Alfred Harmsworth.’ ‘I don’t know what effect the 
prayer had on Harmsworth,’ adds Philip Gibbs, ‘but 
it seemed to have an immediate effect upon my own 
fate. I was “sacked” from The Daily Mail. 

He migrated to other newspapers one after another, 
and in their service set out on many strange adven- 
tures. He learned to read Dutch with fair ease while 
waiting to report the long delayed arrival of Queen 
Wilhelmina’s daughter, and witnessed the joyous 
spectacle which the royal birth caused at The Hague, 
when Ministers of State linked arms and danced with 
the people down the main avenue—‘as though Lloyd 
George and his fellow-ministers had performed a fox- 
trot in Whitehall.’ He attended the Lord Mayor’s 
banquet given to honour five kings and several presi- 
dents, and was more impressed by the 1815 port than 
by the speeches of the kings. He insinuated his car- 
riage into a royal procession, was mistaken for a Bour- 
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A Knight Errant of the Pen 


bon, and treated in a kingly manner by the King of 
Spain. On another occasion he stole into a ceremony 
from which pressmen were excluded and heard the 
Queen rebuke King George for swearing when he 
stepped into a puddle and bespattered his uniform. 
He heard King Ferdinand of Bulgaria retort when a 
professional photographer was presented to him: 
‘Photography is not a profession: it is a damned 
disease. He records much of this small talk and 
small beer of life, so dear to the readers of news- 
papers. 

The greatest stroke of luck that ever fell to Philip 
Gibbs was his interview with Dr. Cook, the bogus 
North Pole discoverer, whom he took off his guard 
and immediately suspected of being an impostor. 
The turmoil stirred up by his fearless exposure is well 
known, but perhaps it is not so well known that for 
this feat of daring Gibbs was challenged to a duel by 
a frantic Danish journalist 

An eye-witness’s account of the Battle of Sidney 
Street, glimpses into the anarchists’ dens of the Lon- 
don underworld, personal reminiscences of Dr. Crip- 
pen and Ethel Le Neve, are all preserved in this 
book in the lighter vein of journalism. He gives 
us an intimate little thumbnail sketch of Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton, though he stales once more the hoary jest 
about the massive frame that enshrines that genial 
soul. He tells us, too, of his friend Monsignor Hugh 
Benson, son of an Anglican Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who ‘shocked his family by joining the Catholic 
Church, in which he found perpetual adventure and 
delight. He loved its ritual, its colour, its legends, 
its romance, its history, its music, and its faith, like 
a small child in a big old house constantly discover- 
ing new wonders, mysteries and enchanting treasures. 
He had the heart of a boy, and an enthusiasm for 
work which would not let him take any rest... He 
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preached, or, as he used to say, “praught,” with a J 


passion that almost choked him and tore him to pieces. 
He finally killed himself by overwork. . . . 
He used to envy my place in Fleet Street, and say 
that if he were not a priest, he would like to be a 
journalist. ... “My dearest dream of heaven,” he 
once told me, “is to be writing a novel that goes well 
and is never finished. What more perfect bliss than 
that?”’’ 

Though the Vatican is forbidden ground to jour- 
nalists, Philip Gibbs had the unique privilege of inter- 
viewing Pope Benedict XV. He believed that some 
plain words from him ‘who, perhaps alone among men 
had been above and outside the fratricidal strife of 
nations, and had been abused by both sides as “ Pro- 
German” and “Pro-Ally,’ would be of profound 
interest and importance. It was possible that he 
might give a spiritual call to humanity in this time of 
moral depression and degradation.’ The substance 
of the Holy Father’s conversation was that ‘He saw 
no quick way of escape from ruin, no rapid means of 
recovery. “We must steel ourselves to poverty,” he 
said, and he alluded to the great illusion of masses 
of people, duped by their leaders, that, after the de- 
struction of the world’s wealth, there could be the 
same prosperity. He spoke sternly of the profiteers, 
and in a pitying way of the poverty-stricken peoples. 
“The rich must pay,” he said. “Those who profited 
out of the war must pay most.” His last words, after 
a twenty minutes’ talk, were a plea for charity and 
peace in the hearts of peoples.’ 

Philip Gibbs takes us rapidly over his experiences 
in the Balkan War. He tells of his imprisonment 
as a spy, and he describes a filthy restaurant in Stara 
Zagora (nicknamed ‘Cascara Sagrada’) where the 
food was vile, and the chief method of washing plates 
was by the tongues of the hungry serving wenches, as 
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A Knight Errani of the Pen 


I saw, through the kitchen door.’ He gives us a 
lurid account of Constantinople just before the Greek 
massacres, and tells a grim story of a Reverend 
Mother in a Catholic convent there. ‘She had a 
Turkish porter at the convent gate, an old man who 
had been a faithful servant. She asked him if he 
thought there would be any rising in the city among 
the Turks, and, if so, whether her convent school 
would be respected. “Do not be afraid,” he said. 
“When the massacre begins I myself will kill you 
without any pain.”’ 

For America and its people Philip Gibbs has a 
warm affection, and he says that the Americans are 
‘the only idealists left in the world’—which is rather 
hard on the rest of us. He is convinced that ‘the 
United States will shape, for good or ill—and I be- 
lieve for good—the future destiny of the world, for 
these people, in the mass, have a dynamic energy, a 
clear-cut quality of character, and a power not only 
of material wealth, but of practical idealism, from 
which an enormous impetus may be given to human 
progress, in the direction of the common well-being, 
international peace, liberty, decency, and average 
prosperity of individual life.’ 

Such a glimpse as we have given into Adventures 
in Journalism does less than justice to the book with 
all its wealth of incident. Those who crave a fuller 
view should read it for themselves: and it is well 
worth reading. It is the life-story of a very successful 
journalist who has won his way by courageous hard 
work and rare intellectual dash. It is a proof—and 
perhaps one is needed—of the fact that the job of a 
professional observer of life may be a very honour- 
able one and one of which an honest man may be 
justly proud. 

Matacuy HAn_Ley. 
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THE SACRIFICE OF CALVARY IN THE GOSPEL 
OF ST. JOHN 


N the September issue of BLACKFRIARS we took occa- 

sion to point out the fundamental and very serious 
error of Pere de la Taille’s book, Mysterium Fidei, 
on the Sacrifice of Calvary. Our last argument against 
the new theory of Pére de la Taille was drawn from 
the Gospel of St. John. We said: ‘If there is one 
Evangelist who seems concerned to bring out the fact 
that Jesus was a priest and that His death was the act 
of sacrificial redemption, it is St. John . . . Yet St. 
John does not mention the Last Supper ’—which, ac- 
cording to Pére de la Taille, was the ‘ unbloody Obla- 
tion of the bloody Immolation to be made on Calvary.’ 
We have therefore felt it might further our readers’ 
thought if we made a study of St. John’s attitude to- 
wards the Sacrifice of Calvary. 

To understand the sacrificial teaching of St. John’s 
Gospel, we must compare it with (1) the Synoptists, 
(2) the Epistle of St. Paul, and (3) the Epistles and 
Apocalypse of St. John. Four times do the Synop- 
tists record that our Blessed Lord referred to His 
coming death. The following group from St. Mark 


may be of use: 
Mark. 
viii. 31. ix. 30. E. 32» 33- 

And He began to teach And He taught the He began to tell them 
them that the Son of disciples and said to the things that should 
Man must suffer many them. befall Him. 
things. The Son of Man shall Saying, Behold we go 

And be rejected by the be betrayed into the up to Jerusalem and the 
Son of Man shall be 


ancients and by the high hands of men 


priests and scribes. 

And be killed. 

And after three days 
rise again. 


And they shall kill 
Him. 

And after that he 
shall be killed He shall 
rise again on the third 
day. 





betrayed to the chief 
priests and to the scribes 
and to the ancients. 

And they shall con- 
demn Him to death, and 
shall deliver Him to the 
gentiles, and they shall 
mock Him and spit on 
Him and kill Him. 

And the third day He 
shall rise again. 
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The Sacrifice of Calvary in the Gospel of St. John 


St. Matthew and St. Luke are almost in verbal 
agreement with St. Mark. St. Luke, in giving the 
second prophecy, makes no mention of the Resurrec- 
tion. It will be remarked that there is no special in- 
sistence (1) on the voluntariness or (2) the redemptive 
character of the approaching death. The accent of the 
prophecy seems to be not on the death, but on the 
resurrection from death. This makes the Synoptists’ 
witness harmonise with the primitive sermons and 
teaching of the apostles, which was dominantly on the 
great undeniable fact of the Resurrection. 

There is a clear mention of the redemptive sacrifice 
in the Synoptists’ accounts of the Last Supper. 

LUKE xxii. 19, 20. 


This is my body 
which is given for you. 


Mark Xiv. 22, 24. 
This is my body 


MATTHEW XXVi. 26, 27. 
This is my body 


This is my blood of the 
New Testament which 
shall be shed for many 
unto the remission of 
sins. 


This is my blood of the 
New Testament which 
shall be shed for many. 


This is the chalice, the 
New Testament in my 
blood which shall be 
shed for you. 





Again, we may note that though the redemptive 
sacrificial character of the Passion and Death are 
clearly expressed, the voluntariness, whilst implied, is 
not explicitly stated. St. Luke, whose doctrine so 
clearly borrows from the sermons of his master, St. 
Paul, is nearest to an explicit statement of the 
voluntariness of the sacrificial offering in the phrase, 
7) c@pa TO UTep tuov Sidouevoy whilst it is not clear that 
the phrase, 76 aiwati pov, To trep vuav exyuvyomevov 
betokens a voluntary blood-shedding, it seems clear 
that the givizg of the body is a voluntary giving. 

Akin to this is the phrase common to St. Matthew 
and St. Mark : 


MATTHEW xx. 28. 
Even as the Son of Man 
is not come to be ministered unto 
but to minister 
and to give His life 
a redemption for many. 


MARK X. 45. 
For the Son of Man also 
is not come to be ministered unto 
but to minister 
and to give His life 
a redemption for many. 
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The same phrase has coloured the words of St. Paul, 
I Zim. ii, 5, ‘Christ Jesus’; 6, ‘Who gave Himself 
a redemption for all’; and 7%. ii, 14, ‘Who gave Him- 
self for us that He might redeem us from all iniquity.’ 

Primitive Christians, endowed as they were with a 
capacity for disagreeing as to the meaning of all but 
the clearest and most explicit Scriptural statement, 
would probably disagree about the amount of volun- 
tariness in the Passion and Death of their Redeemer. 
It remained for the beloved disciple who leaned upon 
the breast of the Redeemer to lay their doubts to rest 
by a clear enunciation of the voluntary, sacrificial char- 
acter of the Cross. 

The doctrine of the sacrificial character of the Cross 
had been gradually maturing in the mind of St. Paul 
as the first Christian communities gradually withdrev 
from the sacrificial ceremonies of the law. In the first 


Epistle to the Thessalonians, we have indeed such ex- | 





pressions as ‘Jesus who hath delivered us from tle | 


wrath to come’ (i, 10) and ‘God hath not appointed us 
unto wrath, but unto the purchasing of salvation by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, Who died for us’ (v. 9-10). 


Nevertheless it is only in the later Epistles that St. | 


Paul’s sacrificial doctrine reaches its fulness. Thus 
the first explicit mention of Jesus Christ our Saviour 
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is in Philip iii, 20: ‘We look for the Saviour, our | 


Lord Jesus Christ’ (cf. Eph. iti, 23: ‘Christ is the 
Head of the Church. He is the Saviour of His body’). 

As might be expected, St. Paul’s doctrine is at its 
fulness in the Christological Epistles, Ephesians, 
Philippians and Colossians. As might be expected, 
the Epistle to the Colossians, which contains St. Paul’s 
Christology almost at its highest, contains his fullest 
expression of the sacrificial character of the Passion 
and Death. The first and second chapters of this 
Epistle might almost be taken as a preliminary study 
for the Epistle to the Hebrews. ‘God the Father . . . 
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The Sacrifice of Calvary in the Gospel of St. John 


Who hath delivered us from the power of darkness 
and hath translated us into the Kingdom of the Son 
of His love, in Whom we have redemption through 
His blood, the remission of sins, Who is the Image of 
the invisible God, the first-born of every creature .. . 
In Him it hath well pleased the Father that all ful- 
ness should dwell. And through Him to reconcile all 
things to Himself, making peace through the blood of 
His Cross’ (i, 12-20). 

‘ . .. Buried with Him in baptism, in Whom also 
you are risen again by the faith of the operation of 

.God, Who hath raised Him up from the dead. And 
you when you were dead in your sins and the uncir- 
2’cumcision of your flesh He hath quickened together 
uswith Him; forgiving you all your offences’ (v, 11-12). 
n The short letter to Titus contains the significant 
2 words, ‘Our Saviour Jesus Christ Who gave Himself 
&: for us that He might redeem us from all iniquity and 
* cleanse to Himself a people acceptable’ (77. ii, 
13-14). 

The Epistles, especially the later Epistles, of St. 
Paul are more concerned than are the Synoptic Gos- 
pels to bring out the redemptive sacrificial character 
of the Passion and Death. Yet there stress is laid, not 
so much on the voluntariness of the Son’s offering, as 
on the mercifulness of the Father’s acceptance. 

Before making a comparison between St. John’s 
Gospel and his other works, it may be well to recall 
the difficult task set him. We now know that the Pas- 
sion and Death of Jesus Christ was the voluntary 
sacrifice of the Son of God. In other words, the one 
person was (1) Priest, (2) Offerer and (3) Victim. No 
likeness to this could be found in any of the typical 


' We have not made an explicit comparison with the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. The uncertain date and indeed authorship of the 
Epistle would make such a comparison beyond the limits of this 
paper. 
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sacrifices of the chosen people. Each sacrificial rite 
brought out this or that aspect of the Sacrifice of Cal- 
vary; but no one rite brought out all the aspects. 
Abraham’s interrupted sacrifice of his son Isaac was 
the fullest expression of the self-sacrifice of the offerer. 
The Paschal Lamb was the fullest expression of the 
sacrifice of the Victim. But on Calvary not only did 
the Father, like Abraham, offer His Son, but the Son, 
unlike Isaac, offered Himself up like a lamb to be 
sacrificed. Moreover this Offerer, who was Himself 
the Victim offered, was Himself the Priest who made 
the official offering not for Himself only, but in the 
name of, and for the sin of the whole world. As there 
was nothing in the old law which was like this, the 
early Christian writers had the difficult task of pour- 
ing the new wine of doctrine into the old skins of the 
law. That they only gradually elaborated an exact 
expression of the great truth is but a sign of their 
carefulness to seek truth before all else. 

It is not strange that St. John’s mind, as revealed 
in the Apocalypse, is dominated by the idea which his 
master, St. John the Baptist, had placed before him. 
In saying to his disciples, ‘Behold the Lamb of God! 
Behold Him who taketh away the sin of the world’ 
(Jo. i, 29), the forerunner had declared that the typical 
sacrifices had now their fulfilment. The Paschal Lamb 
was even then being made ready for the world’s re- 
demption. Small wonder that the Apocalypse is domi- 
nated by this idea of the ‘Lamb standing as it were 
slain’ (A poc. v, 6), so that ‘ Blessed are they that wash 
their robes in the blood of the Lamb, that they may 
have a right to the tree of life and may enter in by the 
gates into the city’ (xxii, 14). 

The First Epistle of St. John, though nowhere men- 
tioning the Lamb, is more explicit about the Father’s 
dominant part in forgiveness than about the Son’s. 
‘By this hath the charity of God appeared towards 
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The Sacrifice of Calvary in the Gospel of St. John 


us, because God hath sent His only-begotten Son into 
the world, that we may live by Him. For this is 
charity; not as though we had loved God, but because 
He hath first loved us and sent His Son to be a pro- 
pitiation for our sins’ (I /o. i, 9-10). It had been part 
of the divine courtesy and humility of the Son to re- 
present the Incarnation and the Passion as a consum- 
mate sacrifice—of the Father ! 

But gradually, as the full implications of the Divi- 
nity of Jesus Christ made themselves explicit in the 
mind of St. John, the full mystery of the sacrifice on 
Calvary was brought to mind. The beloved disciple 
would realise, as the primitive Mass took definite litur- 
gical shape, that this Son of God, this Word made 
flesh, was not just a Lamb appointed and obedient 
unto death, but Light of Light, God of God offering 
and immolating Himself as the Offerer, Priest and 
Victim. Hence with an insistence unparalleled in the 
Synoptic Gospel or in the Pauline Epistles or in any 
other of his own writings, he points out the voluntari- 
ness of the Passion and Death. Other kindred quali- 
ties of the redemptive sacrifice are constantly noted. 
We will set down in order the various texts which 
serve to show that the Death of Jesus Christ was not 
merely a sacrifice, but a self-sacrifice. 

i, 29. ‘Behold the Lamb of God. Behold Him who 
taketh away the sin of the world . . . 35. Behold the 
Lamb of God!’ 

(As we have said, the idea of ‘the Lamb of God’ 
dominates the Apocalypse. But the image of the 
Lamb, slain and sacrificed by another, did not serve to 
bring out the self-sacrifice of Calvary. It is therefore 
significant that, just as the phrase Worp oF Gon is 
mentioned only in the first chapter of the Gospel, so 
is the phrase, ‘Lamb of God,’ to be found only in 
these two passages. For the purposes of St. John’s 
Gospel, the phrases were not adequate.) 
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li, 19. Jesus announced and said to them: ‘ Destroy 
this temple and in three days I will raise it up. . . 
He spoke of the temple of His body.’ 

(2) This passage has to be contrasted with the pas- 
sage in S¢. Mark xiv, 58-59: ‘We heard Him say I 
will destroy this temple made with hands, and within 
three days I will build another not made with hands. 
And their witness did not agree.’ Here there is ex- 
plicit or clear reference to the raising of His body by 
His own power. The active form,éyepo, is not un- 
usual, but it is significant. 

(4) This is almost the only passage wherein the rais- 
ing from the dead is not attributed to the Father, but 
to the Son Himself. As for St. John, the sacrifice of 
Good Friday is a self-sacrifice; so, too, the Resur- 
rection of Easter Sunday is a self-resurrection. 

li, 24. ‘But Jesus did not trust Himself to them for 
that He knew all men.’ 

vii, 1. ‘After these things Jesus walked in Galilee; 
for He would not walk in Judea, because the Jews 
sought to kill Him.’ 

This is a very effective proof that if our Blessed 
Lord finally came under the power of His enemies, it 
was by His will and not against His will. 

iv, 34. ‘My meat is to do the will of Him that sent 
me, that I may perfect His work.’ 30. ‘My judgment 
is just because I seek not my own will, but the will of 
Him that sent me.’ 

vi, 37. ‘Him that cometh to me I will not cast out.’ 
38. ‘Because I came down from heaven not to do my 
own will, but the will of Him that sent me.’ 39. ‘ Now 
this is the will of the Father who sent me, that of all 
that He hath given me I should lose nothing, but 
should raise it up again in the last day.’ 

(a) These texts introduce the subject of one of St. 
John’s significant omissions—the seeming conflict of 
will in Gethsemane. St. Matthew (xxvi, 44), St. Mark 
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The Sacrifice of Calvary in the Gospel of St. John 


(xiv, 39) and St. Luke (xxii, 46) record how our Blessed 
Lord (St. Matthew and St. Mark, thrice; St. Luke, 
once) besought His Father to let the chalice of suffer- 
ing pass. The Synoptists record how there is a seem- 
ing conflict between the Will of the Father sending 
the Son to death, and the Will of the Son who is sent. 
This seeming conflict, which is minimised by St. Luke, 
is wholly omitted by St. John! Indeed we have the 
following significant passage in St. John’s Gospel 
alone. Its parallelism with the Synoptic account of 
the Agony in the Garden is manifest: ‘Now is my 
soul troubled. And what shall I say? Father, save me 
from this hour? But for this cause I came unto this 
hour’ (/o. ii, 27). We must also recall the words 
spoken in the Garden: ‘Put up thy sword. The 
chalice which my Father hath given me, shall I not 
drink it?’ (xviii, 11). St. John gives the foregoing 
texts to show how completely the Son had identified 
Himself with the will of the Father. Everything the 
Father had given Him to do He had done. On the 
Cross He could say, ‘It is finished’ (/o. xix, 30). 

(4) It is remarkable how different St. — lan- 
guage is from St. Paul’s, already quoted, ‘.. . you 
are risen again by the faith of the operation ‘of God, 
who hath raised Him up from the dead. And you . . 
He hath quickened together with Him’ (Col. il, 12). 
Here St. Paul represents the Father as raising the Son 
and us from the dead. In striking contrast to this is 
the word of St. John that Jesus will not only raise His 
own body (i, 10), but our bodies! (cf. Jo. vi, 40, 44, 55). 

iv, 42. ‘And they said to the woman : We now te- 
lieve not for thy saying, for we ourselves have heard 
Him and know that this is the Saviour of the World.’ 
‘O Sewrip tod Koopov. 

This is a unique saying, nowhere else to be found in 
the Gospels. It was a unique proof of the redemptive 
nature of our Blessed Lord’s mission to the world. 
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Nor was its force lessened by the fact that it was the 
witness of the sinner-race, the Samaritans. 

vii, 1. “He would not walk in Judea because the 
Jews sought to kill Him’ (cf. iii, 24, sepra). 8. ‘I 
go not up to this festival day because my time is not 
accomplished.’ 30. ‘They sought, therefore, to ap- 
prehend Him. And no man laid hands on Him, be- 
cause His hour was not yet come.’ 34. ‘ You shall 
seek me and shall not find me.’ 44. ‘And some of 
them would have apprehended Him. But no man laid 
hands upon Him.’ 

viii, 20. ‘These words Jesus spoke in the treasury; 
and no man laid hands on Him because His hour was 
not yet come.’ 

These texts are but St. John’s insistence on the 
sacrificial voluntariness of the coming Passion and 
Death. 

vii, 59. ‘They took up stones therefore to cast at 
Him. But Jesus hid Himself and went out of the 
temple.’ 

x, 39. ‘ They sought therefore to take Him; and He 
escaped out of their hands.’ 

This realistic study on the voluntariness of the Pas- 
sion is characteristic of St. John’s mystical accuracy. 
Jesus dares to speak in the temple itself. Twice He 
escapes from them. The first time they have not yet 
laid hands on Him; but they are always seeking to 
stone Him. He hides Himself and escapes. The 
second time they seem to have laid hands on Him, 
seeing that ¢€iAev cx ris yeupds abrdv. In these sig- 
nificant descriptions, St. John is preparing the minds 
of his readers for the voluntariness of Jesus Christ’s 
self-offering in the Garden. 

x, 11. ‘I am the Good Shepherd. The Good Shep- 
herd giveth His life for His sheep.’ 15. ‘I lay down 
my life for my sheep.’ 17. ‘Therefore doth the 
Father love me, because I lay down my life that I may 
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take it up again.’ 18. ‘No man taketh it away from 
me. But I lay it down of myself. And I have power 
to lay it down. And I have power to take it up again. 
This commandment have I received of my Father.’ 

Few passages in the Sacred Scripture are of such 
import as these in which St. John alone records the 
most gracious of our Blessed Lord’s parables. 

(a) As we have said already, St. John in writing the 
Apocalypse was dominated by the idea of the Lamb, 
which was twice-blessed for him. Not only was it 
recommended by the solemn ritual of the law, but it 
was further recommended by the express words of his 
master, St. John the Baptist. It left nothing to be 
desired as an expression of Jesus Christ, the ‘Salz- 
taris Hostia, Victim for the World-Sin. But it was 
nowise suggestive of the voluntariness of the world’s 
Redeemer. As an expression of sacrifice it was suffi- 
cient. But it conveyed no idea whatsoever of the fact 
that this sacrifice was self-sacrifice. 

(6) St. John’s train of thought seems to have run 
parallel in the matter of the Aoyos and in the matter 
of the Tony; i.e. in our Blessed Lord’s Person and 
in His Priesthood. Elsewhere we have shown that for 
the Greek mind it was necessary to use the word Aoyos 
in order to show the Son’s spiritual, as against a phy- 
sical begetting; so was it necessary to lay stress on 
the one allegory that showed how Jesus was not merely 
Victim, but Offerer and Priest, and that His priestly 
sacrifice was not the unwilling sacrifice of the Lamb, 
but the self-sacrifice of the Shepherd. This allegory 
is unique in the New Testament as an expression of 
the voluntariness which made the slain Christ both 
Priest and Victim. No doubt the Epistle to the 
Hebrews contains more explicit references to the 
official priesthood of Jesus. But it nowhere contains 
the actual words of Jesus proclaiming Himself the 
willing Victim as well as Priest. 
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xi, 49. Caiphas being the high-priest that year said 
to them: ‘You know nothing.’ 50. ‘Neither do you 
consider that it is expedient for you that one man 
should die for the people’ (c/. xviii, 14). 

This is a unique official witness to the sacrificial 
character of the Passion and Death. 

xiil, 1. ‘ Before the festival day of the Pasch, Jesus, 
knowing that His hour was come that He should pass 
out of this world to the Father, having loved His own 
who were in the world, He loved them unto the end.’ 
27. ‘And after the morsel Satan entered into him 
(Judas Iscariot), and Jesus said to him: That which 
thou dost, do quickly.’ 

St. John is clearly insisting on the voluntariness of 
the approaching death. The seeming command given 
to Judas is almost of perplexing directness ! 

xiv, 30. ‘The prince of this world cometh: and in 
Me he hath not anything.’ 31. ‘But that the world 
may know that I love the Father, and as the Father 
hath given me commandment, so do I. Arise! let us 
go hence.’ 

This is but the preliminary detail of our Blessed 
Lord’s going before His betrayer and executioners. 

xv, 13. ‘Greater love than this no man hath, that 
a man lay down his life for his friends.’ 14. ‘ You are 
my friends if you do the things I command you.’ 

This solemn utterance on the eve of the crucifixion 
is the very soul of one who is prepared for self- 
sacrifice. 

xviii, 1. ‘When Jesus had said these things, He 
went forth with His disciples over the brook Cedron.’ 
3. ‘Judas therefore having received a band of soldiers 
and servants from the chief priest and the Pharisees, 
cometh thither.’ 4. ‘Jesus therefore knowing all 
things that should come upon Him went forth and 
said to them: Whom seek ye?’ 5. ‘They answered 
Him: Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus saith to them: I Am 
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The Sacrifice of Calvary in the Gospel of St. John 


He’ (ETQ EIMI) (Vulgate Ego sum). 6. ‘As soon 
therefore as He had said to them: I am Hk, they went 
backward and fell to the ground.’ 7. ‘Again there- 
fore He asked them: Bae seek ye? And they said : 
Jesus of Nazareth.’ ‘Jesus answered : I have told 
you that I AM He. I , therefore you seek me, let these 
go their way. 

We have but to compare this account with that of 
the Synoptists. 

(a2) The Synoptists represent Judas as coming for- 
ward to Jesus, ™porédwv (Matthew and Mark) tyycev 
(Luke). St. John represents Jesus as going forward 
to Judas (¢ EAAOer). 

(4) It is not Judas who accosts Jesus with, ‘ Hail, 
Rabbi!’ It is Jesus who accosts Judas with, ‘Whom 
seek ye?’ 

(c) St. John has suppressed all mentioning of the 
traitorous kiss! 

(d) 1 am HE: though the ordinary mode of acknow- 
ledging one’s presence is under the circumstances as 
solemn and indeed divine as I am Wuo am. It is the 
official offering of the Victim into the hands of the 
executioners. 

(e) ‘They went backward and fell to the ground.’ 
St. Matthew and St. Mark had represented Jesus as 
prostrate on the ground during His agony. St. John 
omits this detail, but describes how at the solemn self- 
revelation of Jesus, the soldiers and Judas fell to the 
ground. It needed a second accosting of Jesus to raise 
them up to their task of taking Him. All this, which 
is peculiar to the Gospel of St. “John, is an overwhelm- 
ing proof of the sacrificial willingness and self-obla- 
tion of the Victim and Priest. 

(/) ‘ Let them go their way.’ This detail, overlooked 
by the other Evangelists, is a confirmation of St. 
John’ s thesis. Jesus, the Priest and Victim, desired no 
others to be co-victims. If one or more of the apostles 
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had been crucified with their Master, the unique char- 
acter of the self-sacrifice of Calvary would have been 
obscured. St. John alone notices how this unique char- 
acter was explicitly planned and besought by our 
Blessed Lord. 

xix, 17. ‘And bearing His own Cross He went forth 
to that place which is called Calvary.’ 

Had we only the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. 
Mark we might think that Simon of Cyrene, and not 
our Blessed Lord, had carried the Cross to Calvary. 
St. Luke’s Gospel makes it clear that Simon helped 
by carrying the hinder part of the Cross. Had we St. 
John’s Gospel alone, we should think that Jesus alone 
bore the sacrificial Cross; seeing that, in St. John’s 
account, there is no mention of Simon. The High 
Priest and Victim, Jesus, was alone in His self-sacri- 
ficial act. 

xix, 28. ‘Jesus, knowing that all things were now 
accomplished (retéXeora:)...” 30... . ‘said: It 
is consummated (reréXecrat), And bowing His head 
He gave up the ghost.’ 

(a) Thus the Good Shepherd, who had power to lay 
down His life and take it up again, laid down His life 
for His sheep. The great act of redemptive self- 
sacrifice was finished. All the ritual types were ful- 
filled in the reality. Henceforth all ritual acts would 
be but a showing-forth of this reality, not only as to 
its substance, but also as to its mode. 

(6) Krivas thy neparnv wapédaxev 76 rvedua, It would 
be impossible for words to be a fuller realisation of our 
Blessed Lord’s saying, ‘I have power to lay it down.’ 

xix, 34. ‘ But one of the soldiers with a spear opened 
His side; and immediately there came out blood and 
water.’ 

All the sacred blood was shed. The self-sacrifice 
of Calvary was a perfect holocaust! 


VincenT McNaszs, O.P. 
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THE BANEFUL BALKANS 


ONITOR Wyndup swore, he, at least, would 
avoid swift generalizations when he started on 
his combined honeymoon and political trip to the 
Continent. As writer of a remarkable letter on Road 
Transport to the Limechester Gazette, he felt called 
upon to apply his insight to a wider field; and the 
conditions of South Eastern Europe clearly demanded 
what light he could throw on their problems. He was 
not one of those lightning tourists who confound 
Bucarest and Budapest, or Teschen with Wreschen 
(the latter being, of course, the Polish name for 
Warsaw); and he understood that the Balkan and 
Baltic Republics were to be kept quite distinct. Their 
fusion, he declared, would endanger the peace of 
Europe almost as much as the German Reich had 
done. Now, however, casting a discouraged look at 
the monotonous chairs and tables of the stereotyped, 
modern restaurant in the twenty-fourth town he had 
inspected, he found he was a little too early on the 
scene to guage things properly. 

The inhabitants had not yet acquired English in 
spite of the war; and the occasional waiter who could 
speak to him in his own tongue, was astray on inter- 
national relations. 

‘I wish to Heaven,’ he said to Alice, ‘you could 
remember the place where we had that nice omelet, 
and that other place where we were cheated! And I 
wonder where we had better go next, if we are to 
manage seven countries properly in three weeks. 
There doesn’t seem much use in going to Macedonia 
just now when the Letts are, so to speak, out of hand, 
and the Yugoslovaks and Czechoslavs at each other’s 
throats about the Iron Gates! But I must get some 
local colour,—a few words in the vernaculars, just to 
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show that I have been here. I have already noted that 
the Skupshtina has been blowing violently, bringing 
the usual touch of malaria from the marshes. It’s a 
thousand pities I haven’t time to go into the forests, 
but there is really no big game nearer than Africa 
nowadays. Of course there are plenty of birds about 
here. I should like to bring down a brace or two of 
diadoques. As for the komitadjis, I understand they 
are as thick as flies. My book will be for the general, 
all-round public. Not too much politics, though it 
ought to be made known that it was decided at a 
solemn Czardas to apply to French and English 
bankers for a loan. In reality what these States want 
is re-adjustment of frontiers. The shape of some is 
quite grotesque,—an offence to art and symmetry!’ 

‘I always did think,’ assented Alice, ‘that Italy’s 
boot is a shocking shape. The heel is too long and 
bulgy—quite deformed in fact. It calls for amputation 
or something.’ 

“Well, that’s the very bit the Yugoslovaks are after, 
and Italy is fuming about it. But where these people 
do shine us down is in their musical revues. If we 
could persuade these Dardanelles, or what do you 
call them, to come to the Alhambra—why, they would 
outdo our Russian dancers! 

‘But, talking of theatres, the Churches will expect 
something from me. I shall have to contradict Parson 
Simpkins. Papistry is dying out in all these regions. 
The pictures with candles in front of them are ikons 
adored by the Orthodox, who would gladly cut the 
Pope into little bits with their sharp sobranjes. The 
Orthodox are our friends, many of them are half 
Protestants already. They recognize what the Refor- 
mation has done in the way of empire building. What 
a contrast—that makes a good point—with the 
Papists of Southern Ireland who shut their eyes to 
long lines of dockyards and remain what they were 
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The Baneful Balkans 


centuries ago: thriftless, shouting their rosary! I can 
do a few articles for the Ever-reforming Journal about 
the awakening Bulgars. They are sincere Re-Union- 
ists, and admit they must follow us in repudiating the 
trappings of Popery before they can consistently join 
us in ritualistic revival. 

‘I shall elaborate all this, when we get home, with 
maps and guide-books. After all, you cannot quite 
trust the fellows you meet here. That Professor last 
night, talking to me of Tariff Reform and Free Trade, 
and why Churchill doubted Kitchener, and whether 
our Admiralty understood its job! Such impertin- 
ence! As if we could allow foreigners to discuss these 
purely English questions. What I shall insist on, in 
my book, is the dropping of all these racial animosities 
down here, and the suppression of these various 
lingoes. Let there be one for Central and Eastern 
Europe! I don’t care which it is, but we must have 
uniformity of speech. That’s that! And now let’s go 
to Cook’s. I must find out whether it’s a republic or 
a kingdom we’re in just now.’ 

Ben Horst. 
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LISIEUX 


HE pilgrim who tries to ‘do’ Lisieux in a few 

hours will miss quite half of what he ought to 
see. He should spend at least three days there. But 
a short visit is better than no visit at all. For Lisieux, 
like Lourdes, has its own atmosphere: once to have 
breathed it means, almost inevitably, that we return 
to breathe it again. 

Few Carmelite foundations ever started under more 
difficult conditions than the Carmel at Lisieux in Sep- 
tember, 1838.’ Nobody in the town was definitely hos- 
tile, but the ‘use’ of Contemplative Orders was not 
generally recognised. Mainly, the nuns were objects 
of a curiosity, which soon died down. The two sisters, 
Mlles. Gosselin,’ to whose initiative the actual founda- 
tion was due, were by no means wealthy, and few if 
any of the first novices who joined the community had 
‘dots.’ Expenses were heavy. Theirs was the poverty 
of Bethlehem. Two months’ collection on their be- 
half through Lisieux and the neighbouring towns only 
produced the sum of two hundred francs, It seemed 
as if, as their chaplain wrote, our Lord meant them 
to rely entirely on His mercy. 

So the nuns serenely added to their ordinary auster- 
ities as proscribed by rule, others which circumstances 
enforced. A loft was roofed in to provide cells. As 
there was no possibility of putting up the ‘ out-Sisters’ 
on the premises, a postulant had to leave the enclosure 
to lock the outer door at night. In case of fire or sud- 
den illness, they had no means of communication with 
the outer world. 

? The nuns arrived at Lisieux in March, 1838, but removed 


to the Rue de Livarot, where they still are, in the following 
September. 


2In religion, Soeur Thérése de S. Joseph and Soeur Marie 
de la Croix. 
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Lisieux 


A postulant saw her Clothing indefinitely postponed 
because there was no money to buy her habit. Fried 
leeks often formed the only dish at the nuns’ chief 
meal. Time upon time they ran so short of necessities 
that only by what seemed almost miraculous inter- 
vention in the form of some unexpected alms, was 
there enough for the day’s need. 


Want of money naturally delayed building opera- 
tions. The chapel, as it existed in Thérése’s day, was 
only completed in 1852. The convent itself took 
longer still, forty years in all. The present parlours 
were put up after Thérése’s Clothing. She herself 
never entered their exterior portion, where visitors go, 
at all. 

In 1920-22, owing to the enormous increase in the 
numbers of pilgrims coming to Lisieux from all parts 
of the world, the chapel had to be enlarged so far as 
space would admit. The original facade was taken 
down to make room for another, erected some thirty 
feet nearer to the grille, which shuts in the ‘parvis’ 
in front of the chapel, the Sacristy and Gallery of 
Souvenirs, the doors leading to the ‘out-Sisters’’ 
apartments and their entrance to the parlours. 


The new facade is built on the same architectural 
lines as the old Corinthian columns of stone from the 
Oise district, surmount pilasters and Ionic columns. 
To the left of the ‘ parvis,’ erected on a pedestal of 
Lorraine stone, is the marble statue of Thérése in her 
habit, holding a crucifix whose base is hidden by roses, 
the work of a Cistercian monk from the Trappist 
monastery of Soligny, Pére Marie-Bernard. The 
figure is youthful and slender, but the expression age- 
less, for the eyes look at life in perspective. The 
smile—divined rather than seen—is that of one who 
has put material joy, pain and disappointment in the 
eternal balance. Almost you hear Thérése say, with 
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wisdom beyond her years, ‘Faites que je voie les 
choses telles qu’elles sont, que je ne suis pas séduite 
par la mensonge! . . . Vous le savez, mon Dieu, je 
cherche la vérité.”* 


A circle of freshly-cut, or pot flowers, usually sur- 
rounds the statue. Now and again passing children, 
or pilgrims, break into song spontaneously, taking up 
the refrain of one of the many Cantiques written in 
Thérése’s honour, with which by now all Lisieux is 
familiar, just as they do at Lourdes. 


The English-speaking nations are well-represented 
in the interior of the light and airy chapel. Two of the 
four side chapels on the left are given by Irish and 
Americans; St. Michael’s Chapel by the Irish, the 
altar by Irish soldiers in memory of Thérése’s protec- 
tion in the Great War; St. Theresa’s Chapel by the 
American nation in thanksgiving. St. Joseph’s Chapel, 
erected by French-Canadians, is a token of gratitude 
for ‘countless graces,’ and that of St. John of the Cross 
put up in memory of Mére Isabelle du Sacré Cceur, 
devoted follower of the Beata. A painted window of 
Thérése receiving her father’s blessing on the day she 
took the habit was presented by Scotland; another, 
showing her kneeling at the feet of Pope Leo XIII, 
by Jamaica and Panama. The two altars in stone and 
marble on the epistle side of the chapel, facing each 
other, to right and left of the Chapel of the Shrine, to 
whose erection the world at large contributed, are both 
given by Father Taylor, of Glasgow, translator of an 
edition of Thérése’s autobiography. The altar on the 
right is dedicated to the Holy Face, in memory of 
Father Taylor’s two brothers who were priests, and ‘to 
obtain the graces of atonement for God’s ministers, 
and zeal for His missionaries.’ That on the left stands 
as a plea that Great Britain may be soon converted, 


° L’Esprit de la B. Thérése, pp. 133 and 146 (Fr. edition). 
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Lisieux 


and a shower of roses fall both upon her and “la 
doulce France,” Mother of Saints.’ 

National flags of different countries and proces- 
sional banners—more than forty flags already—hang 
from right and left of nave, choir and sanctuary; 
thanksgivings, or souvenirs of pilgrimages. Naval and 
military medals and decorations, Croix de Guerre, 
Legions of Honour and other foreign orders, tributes 
of many nations, are arranged in rows in two glass 
cases lining the two outer sides of the Chapel of the 
Shrine, while the innumerable marble plaques which 
cover walls and columns alike of the Carmelite Chapel 
itself record, in many cases, specific graces received 
through Thérése’s intercession by the Faithful in 
Europe, Asia and America. 

The paving of the central nave, so far as an inscrip- 
tion which defines its limit; that of the choir, the grille 
for the nun’s communion on the right of their en- 
closure, the pulpit and balustrade of the communion 
rails at which the congregation kneels, were all part 
of the former building as it was in Thérése’s day. 
Nearly everything else is new. 

A series of curved arches, on the last of which an 
inscription, ‘Blessed Thérése, pray for us, is always 
lit up on great feasts, lead the eye to the High Altar 
of yellow Sienese, white-veined and Pyrenean marble. 
Above, clearly outlined against a concave recess, deli- 
cately tinted to symbolise eternal day, stands M. 
Alliot’s group of sculpture, the ‘Apotheosis,’ which 
was unveiled for the first time in Carmel on the day of 
Thérése’s Beatification, just after the Decree had been 
read out at Rome. The broken spur of the mountain, 
defined against transparent blue, gives the effect of 
height and space. And Thérése, at the summit of the 
Mount of Perfection, finds that it is, as she had 
divined, the Mount of Love. Our Lady with the Holy 
Child await her coming at the foot of the Cross. The 
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folds of the Holy Shroud, surmounted by the Holy 
Face, float out on a light breeze, and the tender hands 
of Mary and the happy little Jesus on her knee have 
made of them a panier of roses. Thérése kneels at 
their feet, with one hand’ pleadingly pointed towards 
the world which has lost love’s way too long, while 
the other takes her roses. The wording round the rim 
of the Apotheosis, ‘ Je veux passer mon ciel a faire du 
bien sur la terre!’ is also illuminated on great fes- 
tivals. 

The casket containing the actual relics within the 
Chapel of the Shrine, which is shut in by a high but 
very open grille of delicately-chased wrought iron- 
work, is not seen by the public. Other major relics are 
preserved in a small shrine given by Brazil, kept in 
the interior of the convent, which is carried through 
the town on great occasions like that of the last 
Triduum, when it was lent in turn to the churches of 
St. Jacques and St. Désir, and the cathedral. It is 
a most delicate piece of craftsmanship, with twenty- 
eight white onyx columns, four engraved medallions 
of Limoges enamel, decorated with a framework of 
acanthus leaves forming a slender arch at each of four 
points with diamond crosses. 

The space between the columns of the grille of 
the chapel of the large shrine are wide enough for the 
public to get an uninterrupted view. Its walls, shaped 
in the form of a bay, are painted in pale azure. Six 
of the seven stained glass windows represent different 
occasions when, as Cardinal Touchet would say, 
Thérése ‘was allowed to use the thunder of God.” 
The identical statue of Our Lady of the Smile, which 
was on a bracket in Thérése’s bedroom at Les Buis- 
sonnets during her serious illness as a child, faces us 
from a niche of rose-coloured marble in front of the 


* Sermon preached at the Cathedral, Lisieux, 8th Aug., 1923. 
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central window. Two figures of angels stand to right 
and left of the shrine, which is raised on a marble 
pedestal at whose base is a cross, covered with roses. 
Nearby, a child sits playing on a harp; symbol of that 
‘life of little Thérése which,’ as His Holiness Bene- 
dict XV said, ‘was the type of ail the virtues of 
spiritual childhood’ containing ‘the secret of sanc- 
tity . . . for all the faithful.”* These were designed 
by M. Alliot, of Paris. 

The shrine itself, with its glass sides and roof, and 
the gold tracery of its delicate design of roses, stands 
in the centre of the chapel, and looks like some great 
jewel case. Within, on cushions and bedding of blue 
brocade, is a marble statue of Thérése as she lay in 
death, with the wreath of white roses which French 
Carmelites wear in that hour on her brow. The face 
is lightly tinted; the head inclines a little to the right. 
The pose, as her sister described it, is ‘ferme et tran- 
guille & la fois, showing ‘la bien-aimée de Dieu en 
assurance a@ son qugement...* The statue was 
modelled by Pére Marie Bernard, and the work car- 
ried out by M. Alliot. Thérése is dressed in her habit. 

The Gallery of Souvenirs, which is open to the pub- 
lic in small numbers of about fifty at a time, from 
2 p.m. to 3 p.m., gives us a few more pages of the 
amazing human and spiritual document which gradu- 
ally opens out at Lisieux. Here is Thérése’s Christen- 
ing robe and white frock in which, as a child, she used 
to throw flowers before the Blessed Sacrament at Cor- 
pus Christi; her nun’s habit, cloak and veil; profes- 
sion wreath; her ‘mantle of hair’ as she wore it, flow- 
ing, on the day she took the veil; the table she worked 
at in Carmel; her chair, rosary, the palm which was 
found fresh in her coffin when it was opened in 1910; 

5 Speech of His Holiness Benedict XV after the Promulgation 


of the Heroic Virtues of V. Thérése. 
° L'Esprit de B. Thérése, p. 233 (Fr. edition). 
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the carved oak chest in which her relics were laid after 
the first exhumation; even the trunks of two of the 
rose trees in the convent garden, from which she used 
to pick roses to strew before the nun’s Calvary. 

Roybet’s full-length portrait of her in her habit, 
painted after her death, from descriptions given to him 
by the nuns, and from pictures and old photographs, 
stands in the centre of these touching souvenirs. 
Legendary tales, which do not emanate from Carmel, 
have grown about that picture. Old as Roybet was 
when he painted it, his master-hand had not lost a 
trace of its cunning. Its simplicity and restraint, the 
celestial light upon the face, are admirable. Accord- 
ing to those who lived with Thérése the likeness is 
perfect, except that, even in life, her smile was ‘always 
like a glimpse of heaven.’ Roybet wrote to the Mother 
Prioress to say that his ‘hand was guided by Thérése.’ 
He died a few months after the picture was finished, 
and was converted on his death-bed. 

At Lisieux, as an English priest said, you ‘feel’ 
Blessed Thérése everywhere. The whole place is 
penetrated with her presence. But certain places more 
than the rest have souvenirs which more immediately 
recall her. The three younger Martin children all 
received instruction at the Benedictine Abbey of Notre 
Dame du Pré, whose foundation goes back to 1o10 
A.D. Unnoticed by her companions, as Thérése herself 
says, she often used to slip away to the Tribune of 
the present Church, erected in 1897, to stay with the 
Faithful Companion with whom she could never be 
lonely. The nuns remember one occasion when they 
had sought high and low for her, eventually to find 
her in a special spot in the nuns’ part of the Chapel 
which they point out. ‘ Your father is waiting.’ ‘Is 
my uncle Guérin with him?’ Thérése asked, rather 
anxiously. ‘ No, he is alone.’ ‘Oh well, then,’ with an 
air of relief, ‘my little papa won’t say anything! ’ 
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Here too may be seen the grille before which she 
knelt, in the middle of the step, on the ‘ most beautiful 
day of all the days of her life’’ when, at her first 
Communion, ‘Thérése disappeared like a drop of 
water lost in the immensity of the ocean, . . . and all 
the joy of heaven’ came ‘down into one heart.’* Up- 
stairs in the little Chapel of the Sodality of the 
Children of Mary, relics of her school-days, a much- 
prized letter, her Child of Mary medal, school-ribbon, 
an essay and so on are tenderly preserved. The play- 
ground is almost as it was in her day, and Benediction 
was given in the open this very year on the step where 
she kissed her father after her first Communion; to 
celebrate the arrival of her life-size statue at the 
Abbey. 

The Cathedral of St. Pierre stands in a wide parvis 
—made for processions—in the very heart of the town, 
with old and new houses sheltering under its wing; 
drawing the strength of centuries from it; infringing 
very close upon one side. The Communion rail in 
Our Lady’s Chapel is the same one at which she knelt 
day after day, for so long. You can visualise the 
picture of the slender fair haired child walking down 
the aisle hand in hand with her father each Sunday 
at High Mass, to find a place nearer the pulpit for the 
sermon. 

The best way to see Les Buissonnets, the Martin’s 
house, is to go there for an early Mass if one is being 
said, and you have got the coveted permission. In 
the ordinary course, the doors are open at 9 a.m. Seen 
in somewhat of the child spirit from which Thérése 
looked at it, the garden back and front, the Belvédére, 
or attic room from which she saw the Cathedral towers 
under the stars, may show for us more as it showed 


7 Sermon of Canon Cachelou’s. 
* 4 Little White Flower, pp. 78, 79. 
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to the child who, stricken by her first blow, her mother’s 
death, found here ‘une riante’ habitation.’ ‘Les 
Buissonnets, pas méme les Buissons,’ as Cardinal 
Touchet reminded us in his sermon on the last day 
of the great August Triduum, is now in Carmel’s pos- 
session. There are Thérése’s toys intact; her doll, 
her cooking stove; a little boat, her chair, her school 
books, satchell, and atlas. The little altar in the gar- 
den is re-arranged just as she used to set it up, with 
her own tiny statues. Her bedroom is transformed into 
an oratory and the little ‘cabinet de toilette’ into the 
place where the priest vests. But the dining room is 
just the same as it was when the Martins lived there, 
and from it, and, indeed, from the whole house and 
garden, we may hope to reconstruct something of the 
‘vie intime’ of what has been called a second little 
holy family. Les Buissonnets, inside and out, does 
more than just breathe prayer—it is a sacred place of 
prayer itself. To hear Mass there, as we did; kneeling 
by an open window giving upon the view which 
Thérése woke to, day after day, with the morning still 
young and shy and tender; and make your Com- 
munion in the very room where Our Lady came smil- 
ing to Thérése just as, so often, she must have come 
smiling to her own little Jesus: with nobody in the 
house but three other persons except the officiating 
priest, the Franciscan friar serving his Mass, and your- 
self, is momentarily to have seen with the eyes of the 
mind ‘que le bon Dieu n’a pas besoin d’années pour 
faire son oeuvre d’amour dans une 4me: un rayon de 
son Coeur peut . . . faire épanouir sa fleur.” 


The last stage of the Lisieux pilgrimage takes us to 
the Cemetery. Here again, an uphill way; but even 
those who make it as mourners must be aware of open 
space giving on beauty at the end. 


® Private Correspondence, ‘C,’ p. 222, L’Esprit (Fr. edition). 
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Never was inscription more apt than that of the 
Martin’s family tomb: ‘ 7he race of the just will be 
blessed.’ 

The Carmelite enclosure is further away. High up, 
in a section which you come to by means of well-worn 
steps, it overlooks the Valley of the Orbiquet and one 
of the gentlest of the Cemetery’s gentle views; sloping 
uplands, broken by friendly trees. A little slice of 
Surrey Iandscape, planted with poplars, set down here 
as a Surprise, somebody said. All the simple graves in 
the enclosure are similar, with plain wooden crosses. 
At the end where Thérése was buried, you find, nearly 
always, some pilgrim kneeling saying the rosary. The 
eye lights on isolated names, full of memories. Mére 
Marie de Gonzague, the wise Prioress who saw of 
what Thérése’s heroic soul was made; Mére Isabelle 
du Sacré Coeur, Mére Thérése de lEucharistie, 
Mére Marie Ange. Marie Ange re-wrote the ex- 
planatory chapter xii of the Histoire d’une Ame, and 
the prayer for Thérése’s Beatification, and promised 
in her last agony to work in heaven for Thérése’s 
cause. But all were followers of Thérése’s ‘little 
way’; the little way of tireless love and sacrifice and 
loss of self in the Beloved. 

From Lisieux, like Lourdes, no pilgrim returns just 
the same as when he went. For Lisieux, again like 
Lourdes, has its separate message for each heart; not 
quite the same for any two, no matter how close they 
are together; not always, or necessarily, what we know 
as material alleviation. We measure and take in love’s 
fulness according to our own capacity, and here, too, 
as at Lourdes, love calls. A love which never faints, 
nor is weary . . . At Lisieux, we can put our hands 
in the very fingerprints of sanctity; vital, glowing 
sanctity not of yesterday, but to-day. 

And some of us have to go as far as that little Nor- 
man town, and perhaps further, before we see, even 
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remotely, what ‘spiritual childhood’ really means. In 
life, we so seldom try to see things from the child’s 
level; it is much more natural to try to lift him to 
ours ... But here, dimly, we begin to understand, 
groping, maybe, as Thérése herself did, in ‘the ob- 
scurities of faith,’® that between childhood and 
spiritual childhood there is much more than the differ- 
ence of nine letters, because spiritual childhood leans 
upon the very heart of God. 
May BATEMAN. 


'° Vie Abrigée. 
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THE FINDING IN THE TEMPLE. 


Woodcut by GasBrRiEL Pipper, 














THE FINDING OF THE CHILD IN THE 
TEMPLE 


The gradual years His grace confessed ; 
See Sharon’s Rose in beauty dressed! 
That Child to such estate is grown, 

His Father’s House He hails His own, 
Sion, urbs beata! 


Him may we seek as Mary sought, 

With gladness come where she was brought! 
In Templo Regis learn of Him, 

Before whose throne the Seraphim 

Cantant Osanna. 


E. Hamitton Moore. 











REVIEWS 


BERNARD VauGHAN, S.J. By C. C. Martindale, S.J. (Long- 
mans, 7/6.) 

At the time of his death, a year ago, Father Bernard 
Vaughan was described in a leading journal as ‘ the most 
eloquent popular orator of the day.’ It is the fate of most 
popular orators to bequeath to their biographers a rare oppor- 
tunity of dullness: the story of their lives being usually little 
more than a catalogue of the things they said (reported not 
quite as they said them), the places they visited, and the people 
they met, edified, scandalized, and otherwise annoyed or 
amused. Father Martindale has seen such an opportunity in 
the life of Father Vaughan, and has I'ghtly dismissed it with 
a very pleasant and characteristic gesture. He has not even 
been tempted to write a panegyric or to read a moral. He has 
assembled a comparatively small amount of material, most of 
which was already common knowledge, has thrown this into 
order and perspective, and with occasional comments, criticisms, 
explanations and illustrations of his own, has bodied forth a 
man of flesh and blood and considerable soul as well. 

Many potent influences went to the making of Bernard 
Vaughan. Subjectively there was his own honest goodwill, his 
wholesome hearty temper, his Catholic Faith, his religious 
spirit, and his enduring loyalty to all the good things that he 
had once learned to love. By way of environment, he began 
life in a home with the very best English Catholic traditions 
behind it, and the very best results of that tradition living in 
father and mother and numerous brothers and sisters and other 
relatives. Shyness in that home ranked as vanity, and there 
was too much crowded happiness and holiness for that worst 
affliction of the spirit. 

Education at Stonyhurst, and the magnificent discipline of 
the Society of Jesus developed the ardour and vivacity of youth 
into a stalwart young manhood that immediately and proudly 
claimed (and gained) the attention of the Queen of England as 
‘an Englishman, a Priest and a Jesuit.’ Manchester completed 
the formation of his sturdy and outspoken character. London, 
East and West, and the wider world whose weight is pivoted 
there, gave him the field he required for his bold trumpet-notes 
to British civilization. 

The most serious charges aimed against Bernard Vaughan 
in his lifetime were blatant sensationalism and want of tact. 
Fr. Martindale admits the latter in many instances, but leaves 
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us convinced that it was nothing worse than the simple candour 
of a straightforward character free of all self-consciousness. 
The sensationalism, too, is acknowledged, both by the bio- 
grapher and his subject, but it becomes very innocent when 
traced to its source. It was not the studied vulgar sort, 
which trades selfishly and destructively upon the weakness of 
humanity: but a condescension to the more tolerable of those 
weaknesses until such time as they shall be cured by him who 
condescends. 

We are glad of the glimpses Fr. Martindale gives us into 
the inner soul of this true apostle, though of course no bio- 
grapher could truly penetrate into that sanctuary within which 
was the King’s secret alone. We treasure the picture of Fr. 
Bernard Vaughan faring forth with crucifix and bell into the 
Commercial Road in the East End of London, sometimes ac- 
companied by the Duke of Norfolk, who said his rosary un- 
recognised. We see in that a portent. We should not despair 
of the conversion of England. 

K.J.R. 


Memoriges OF HAWTHORNE. By Rose Hawthorne Lathrop 
(Mother Alphonsa). (Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston 
and New York.) 

America is remarkable because there we find European human 
nature as it is in the raw, namely, modern man as he is without 
traditions, ancestral customs, inherited memories, or a great 
past; transplanted to a soil in which his ancestors did not grow, 
or live, or fight, or die, but exiled and orphaned in a land new 
to his presence, his tillage, his towns, where he exists equally 
bewildered by its potential and still unrealized riches, and by 
the mushroom equipment which modern science has made avail- 
able for agriculture, communications and urban convenience. 
The American is a civilized man without civilization, pathetically 
busy in pursuit of riches, and pathetically eager to re-knit for 
himself the thread by which Europe and Asia find their way 
through the labyrinth of existence: a sense of the past con- 
nected with a long sojourn in one place by and through which 
tradition every nation (but America) lives and moves and draws 
its life. It is the tragedy of America that it has only a future 
to which to appeal, and its wildest behaviour in conduct or 
thought or intent is but the confession of a humanity still un- 
rooted in its new surroundings. In this extraordinary situation 
there is a corner closer than the rest to European origins, New 
England, where the Hawthornes, Emerson and his circle, the 
Peabodys, and other families of inherited name or recent dis- 
tinction gathered. This is America’s one plot of humane soil, 
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with Boston for its (inevitably) somewhat self-conscious capital. 
Tradition has germinated here, and literature has begun to 
make it sacred to the muses. 

For these reasons, the re-issue by Mother Alphonsa of her 
mother Sophia Hawthorne’s letters to, and concerning, the man 
of genius who became her husband, is an event of importance 
to America and American literature with which men of letters 
in this country cannot fail to sympathise. This book enshrines 
the unfolding of a still tender, but an already great, memory, 
and it is fitting that the opportunity so to enrich American 
literature should have come to a descendant of its hero, to 
Hawthorne’s youngest daughter, who now (as a member of the 
Order of St. Dominic) gives a reprint to the world in order, 
incidentally, to help her work for the relief of poor people suffer- 
ing incurably from cancer. 

The quality of the charm that invests the book cannot be 
appreciated fully save in relation to its strange historic setting 
which we, in Europe, can perhaps more detachedly supply. 
Ex forte dulcedo might be the Hawthorne motto. It was a 
natural sweetness, an exquisite delicacy of style, here present 
again in the quality of the editing. Save that it is history, not 
a reconstruction, these Memories are akin in their appeal to 
The Household of Sir Thomas More. Mr. Egan in his 
‘prelude’ says, too modestly, that Hawthorne was ‘the 
greatest modern master of English style, with the exception of 
Newman, Walter Pater and Stevenson.’ In style, however, 
Hawthorne was greater than each and all of these, for he 
was endowed with that for which they laboured only: a spon- 
taneous grace of manner, a rare distinction of serenity, native 
and peculiar to himself. This book shows him to have been 
the finest petal of a family flower, here preserved together with 
the very conditions that nourished it. 

O.B. 


NuMBER OnE Joy StrEET—A Medley of Prose and Verse for 
Boys and Girls. (Basil Blackwell, Oxford, pp. 220, 6/-.) 


The story or poem that will be welcomed and loved by chil- 
dren may be written in simple language or be full of big words, 
it may be concerned with the happenings of every day life or 
with the wonders of fairyland or the thrill of adventure, it may 
be of to-day or of many hundred years ago, but none of these 
qualities will of themselves make the story or poem a thing 
of pleasure to a child. There must be in the writer that in- 
tuitive gift of understanding the child-mind, that intangible 
appeal to the imagination in the setting and details of the story, 
that music of the verses, that vividness of writing which make 
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for reality especially in those things, like fairies, which judged 
at any rate by the common standard of adult experience, are 
most unreal, 

The Editor of Number One Joy Street has displayed for the 
most part a very keen intuition of this indefinable quality of 
appeal, in the choice of the very varied styles of prose and 
verse, a variety which makes it possible for a boy or a girl of 
almost any age to share in that joy of which the title of this 
volume gives promise. Nor is it in the letterpress alone that 
this joy is to be found; the illustrations enhance in no slight 
degree the delight of this production. Some, whether amongst 
the coloured plates, the woodcuts or the line drawings, show 
exceptional points of beauty, and none can fail to please the 
eyes for which they are intended. 

The finest and the weakest parts of this book are to be found 
in the verses. ‘ Piper,’ by Rose Fyleman, a lyric gem of eight 
lines, facing the frontispiece, strikes a particularly happy in- 
troductory note. There is something almost Gilbertian about 
some of the verses of Hugh Chesterman, as, for instance, in 
the following excerpt from ‘The Bowman’ (p. 46). He is 
singing of the arrows : 

‘ But the laughing bowman knew 

Just where they’d go and what they’d do. 

For often enough a Knight would find 

A hole in his front—and one behind— 

And the mess that it made of his peace of mind 
Was hardly a laughing matter.’ 


The combination of two such names as Hilaire Belloc and 
Gabriel Pippet in the authorship, each in his own sphere, of the 
illustrated poem Maria . . . , speaks for itself of the high ex- 
cellence of the contribution, though the drawings may prove 
a surprise to those who only know the artist in his more serious 
vein. 

Of the eight stories, The Man in the Moon, by Rose Fyle- 
man, is full of a whimsical humour, the two by Mabel Marlowe 
will appeal to very small chidren, The Open Door, by Laurence 
Housman, has a somewhat pathetic beauty, while it is hard, 
perhaps, to understand how Miss Jemima, by Walter de la 
Mare, comes to find a place in the house in Joy Street. 

The book follows, in general outline, the fashion of Chil- 
dren’s Annuals, but surpasses them all in its every detail The 
cloth binding is as tasteful as it is unusual, the paper and print 
are excellent, and the coloured plates are carefully printed, 
beautifully coloured, and artistically arranged; while as a con- 
tribution to children’s literature it is, for the most part, of an 
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excellence far above the usual level of similar publications. 

It is, in short, to use the words of the publisher, ‘ a book that 

children will like and that their parents will like them to like.’ 
H.C. 


THE Book OF THE LOVER AND THE BELOVED, translated from the 
Catalan of Ramon Lull, with an introductory essay by 
E. Allison Peers. (S.P.C.K., 3/6.) 


To the debt owed by Catholic readers to the S.P.C.K. for 
their cheap and scholarly publications of patristic literature, this 
book adds a further and not a slight item. For it introduces 
English-speaking Christians to one of the greatest and noblest 
and most original figures among the saints and doctors of 
medieval Catholicism. The Book of the Lover and the Beloved 
is the translation of a self-contained excerpt from the Catalan 
religious romance, the Blanquerna, of Blessed Ramon Lull. It 
is a rosary of three hundred and sixty-six beads, a rosary of 
Divine Love in which each bead is an aspiration of love. It 
is a dialogue of the mutual endearment between the soul, the 
Lover, and God, the Beloved. It is a collection of love songs, 
though their form is prose, composed and sung by a troubadour 
to his Beloved. [But remember that for Ramon the soul is not, 
as normally in love mysticism, feminine.] But the Beloved here 
is He for Whom the sweetest music is too harsh, the most 
ardent praise too little. There are those who object to this 
introduction of passionate love into the domain of religion. 
But in truth only in religion is that love at home. And the 
classics of religion are full of examples. Witness the Spiritual 
Canticle of S. John of the Cross, and the Revelations of Mech- 
tild of Magdeburg. But the public has welcomed religious love 
poetry when presented by an Indian poet in the setting of an 
undenominational mysticism which trembles on the verge of 
Pantheism. Why refuse an equally warm welcome to poetry 
closely akin to Tagore’s, but united by Ramon with a definite 
Christian belief, ardently held? For Ramon’s poetry falls no 
whit behind Tagore’s for passionate feeling or delicate beauty. 
‘ The birds hymned the dawn, and the Beloved, who is the dawn, 
awakened. And the birds ended their song, and the Lover died 
in the dawn for his Beloved.” We breathe the atmosphere of 
Tagore lit by the light of Christ. Tagore has termed his love 
lyrics ‘ Song Jewels’ (Gitanjali). Jewels of lustre equally bril- 
liant Ramon Lull had already strung on the Rosary which he 
recites before the Crucifix. 

And this exquisite love poetry is but a part, and a very 
small part, of Lull’s work. In Ramon the Lover is also the 
preacher, the missionary, the theologian, the philosopher, even 
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the man of science, types too often thought incompatible with 
a passionate heart. The excellent sketch of Lull’s life and 
work, with which Mr. Peers prefaces his beautiful translation, 
brings home the amazing many-sidedness of Lull’s genius and 
character. No less than 486 treatises are extant from his pen, 
ranging in subject from Theology through Logic, in which he 
invented a new system, to chemistry, and including the novel 
from which the present treatise has been taken. We hope Mr. 
Peers may be able to carry out his wish to translate the entire 
work. The partial translation here published is ample proof 
that the work could not be in better hands. Finally, to crown 
this life of heroic service, the Lover gives his life for the 
Beloved, dying a martyr’s death at Tunis at the age of eighty ! 

A word of advice to the reader. Don’t attempt a continuous 
perusal of the dialogue. A love lyric of its nature cannot be 
extended without weariness to the length of an epic canto. The 
paragraphs were written to be read one every day, the daily 
office of love. Read them, then, as their author intended them 
to be read. 

E.1.W. 


S. Peter—His Name anp His Orfrice, with a preface by 
Thomas William Allies, K.C.S.G. (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, Ltd., pp. 290, 7/6.) 


It is not always an easy matter to decide whether the re-pub- 
lication of a book, written in the middle of the last century, will 
prove welcome and profitable to readers of to-day. Such works 
are so often the ebullitions of passing excitements or transient 
interests. But there can be little doubt as to the value, at least 
from an apologetic point of view, of the republication of St. 
Peter—His Name and His Office, and this for many reasons. 
In the first place, the subject matter is one of engrossing interest 
and perennial importance to Catholic and non-Catholic alike. 
For a Catholic, that he may know how to give an account of 
the Faith that is in him; for the non-Catholic, that he may 
come to know the real truth of the matter from the only 
authority he recognises, viz. the Scriptures. Again, the name 
of the author is a sufficient guarantee of the lasting worth of 
this book. Further, as we can gather from the autobio- 
graphical notes that preface the volume, this work, first pub- 
lished in 1852, two years after his conversion, was in reality 
the outcome and the crown of years of patient, conscientious, 
even anxious study of the question of the Primacy, as it is 
established in the New Testament, for the peace and salvation 
of his own soul. 
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The book is a full and logical development, depending for 
its interest rather on solid reasoning than on mere literary 
ornamentation. It is based mainly on Scriptural texts, but the 
author recognises the weakness of using isolated texts and, 
while using the classical ones, does not fail to reinforce their 
power of conviction by a host of minor proofs, of which he him- 
self says: ‘ These are indications of superiority, slight perhaps 
in themselves if they stood alone, but not slight as bearing tacit 
witness to a fact otherwise resting on its own explicit evidence.’ 
(p. 76). 

The great number of typographical errors is regrettable and 
somewhat mars the pleasure and interest that the excellent 
subject matter provides. 

H.C. 


CuurcH LaTIN FoR BEGINNERS. By J. E. Lowe, M.A. Witha 
Note by Canon Barry, D.D., and a Foreword by the Rev. 
R. A. Knox, M.A. (B.O. & W., 5/-.-) 


Father Ronald Knox in his breezy preface to this valuable 
little book tells the story of the boy who translated Tantum ergo 
Sacramentum as ‘ Down in adoration falling.’ It is an illus- 
tration of the stupidity of schoolboys. Well, let me tell another 
which reveals the idiocy of at least one schoolmaster. A bright 
youngster began his first Latin lessons and learnt to serve Mass 
at one and the same time. The declensions and conjugations 
brought their inevitable tribulations, yet Latin was tolerable and 
even romantic because it was associated with his initiation into 
new experiences of real glory. One day in class he translated 
‘The old man admitted that he had done wrong’ by Senex 
confessus est quia peccaverat. The schoolmaster simulated 
fits of horrified shuddering. The boy, willing to justify him- 
self, quoted the Confiteor, and thereby brought upon himself 
the revelation that the Confiteor was not Latin and the wrathful 
injunction: ‘ Never quote Church Latin in this class, please.’ 
It was a blow to the boy to discover that the only Latin that 
had anything inspiring about it was doggerel—and the school- 
master missed an opportunity. 

Both Canon Barry and Fr. Ronald Knox, who introduce 
this book, are against this particular schoolmaster in their 
praise of Church Latin, which is a living literature as compared 
with Classical or heathen Latin which, though ‘a beautiful 
creation of genius’ is yet dead. ‘ Consider,’ says Canon Barry, 
‘ all that lies implicit in the single name of St. Jerome’s Latin 
Vulgate. Remember St. Augustine’s Confessions, the supreme 
example of religious autobiography. Call to mind the Summa 
written by St. Thomas Aquinas, with its spiritual crown, The 
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Imitation. And then launch into the Liturgies of the West, 
the Lives of the Saints, the Hymnologies, the inspired 
prayers which, with all our critical training, we cannot in any 
way equal.’ 

We hope Miss Lowe’s labours expended on this book will 
bear fruit, and that many Catholics will be induced and helped 
to learn and appreciate this ‘ God-given mother-tongue of ours.’ 

B.D. 


Tue RELIGION OF THE Primitives. By the Most Rev. Alexander 
Le Roy, translated by the Rev. Newton Thompson. (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne, Ltd., 1923; price 10/-.) 


In 1907-1908 Mgr. Le Roy had the honour of delivering: the 
first lectures from the newly-founded chair of the History of 
Religions at the Institut Catholique at Paris, and he took as 
his subject La Religion des Primitifs. A full and careful 
use of the opportunities afforded by a twenty years’ stay in 
Africa had given him exceptional authority regarding the re- 
ligion of the Bantus and Negrillos, and it was with these peoples 
that his lectures dealt more particularly. If he applies to them 
the epithet of primitives, it is not because he thinks that they 
represent the primitive state of the human race. He recognises 
that the term, as applied to savages, is not altogether correct, 
but nevertheless considers that ‘ it is by turning to these ‘“* back- 
ward ’’ people that we probably have the best chance, if not of 
discovering the primitive religion, at least of disentangling from 
their religion certain elements which will aid us in the search.’ 
The many merits of Mgr. Le Roy’s book have been long well 
known. Judging by the passages we have examined, we may 
say that the present translation renders the French correctly, 
if somewhat literally. The maps and photographs given in the 
original have here been omitted. It was the author’s well- 
founded hope that his study would be of use to missionaries, 
theologians and those still looking for the truth, and for such 
of those as are ignorant of French the present translation will 
be of service. 

L. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘BLACKFRIARS’ AMONG THE PROPHETS. 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 
SIR, 

Is BLACKFRIARS also among the prophets? It contained an 
article on ‘George Herbert’ in May. 1922, which concluded 
with the words, ‘ But if the Established Church of England ever 
comes to canonise its saints, the name of ‘holy George 
Herbert ’’ will be the first upon its calendar.’ And, lo! in July, 
1923, a Congress of Churchmen, proposing to add ‘ new saints 
to the Calendar,’ added ‘ by a considerable majority ’ the name, 
for March 3, of ‘ George Herbert, Presbyter and Doctor’! (See 
Times report.) 

THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 
Sir, 

May I ask in your columns for the loan of letters written 
by the late Miss Louise Imogen Guiney? I am preparing a 
volume of these for immediate publication, and any material 
lent would be gratefully acknowledged and quickly returned. 


Yours faithfully, 


Grace GuINEy, 
Literary Executor. 
10 Holywell, Oxford. 
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